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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any 
part of the world. In clubs of five or more 
subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other 
foreign subscriptions Single copies, $.15. 
Make checks payable to Our Dumb Animals. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
meeded. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. No remunera- 
tion for material used on Children’s Pages 
except by arrangement. 
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Compulsory Slaughter 


UST as we go to press we have obtained the good news that five compulsory 
humane slaughter bills have been introduced in Congress and we know that 
humanitarians everywhere in this country will wish to support such legislation in 
order to place the United States among the constantly growing number of coun- 


tries that have enacted this type of legislation to provide a humane death for our 
food animals. 


Public hearings on these bills will be held April 2, 1957, in Washington, D. 
C. and our Society will send as its spokesman, speaking in favor of these bills, Mr. 
John C. Macfarlane, Director of our Society’s Livestock Conservation Department. 
We urgently request, however, every friend of animals to promptly write their rep- 


resentatives in Congress, asking them to support compulsory humane slaughter 
legislation when these bills come up for action. 


This is the year when humanitarians have an excellent opportunity to see this 
legislation passed, but our efforts will be in vain if we fail to express ourselves in 
favor of this legislation to our elected representatives in Congress. Your letters 


need merely be addressed to your Congressman in care of House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The time has come for the humane people of this country to once and for all 
put a stop to the evils of our meat slaughtering plants and if enough of us will stand 
up and fight and express our opposition to the brutal, yet accepted practices fol- 
lowed in most of the slaughtering trade, we shall, in our time, see the end of what 
Dr. Rowley so aptly called, “The Great Cruelty”. 


Greater Love Hath \o Man 


By Hanna D. Monaghan 


REATER love hath no man than this, 

that a man lay down his life for his 

friends. One can always hope that this 

yardstick of friendship will never have to 

be put to the test. There are stories told 

where it was. This is one of them, and I 
can vouch for its authenticity. 

There lived beside a river, an old couple. 
They had no children, but they did not 
miss them, as they had three old dogs; 
one was lame, one was deaf and one was 
blind. But to the old couple they were 
their children. They all lived in a little 
house on a hill or knoll above the waters 
edge, and the dogs or “the children” as 
they called them, would run down to drink 
the clear water. One was lame, but he 
hobbled to the running stream; one was 
deaf, but he could see the limpid water; 
one was blind, but he could feel the cool 
liquid as it trickled over his nose. 

On this hummock overlooking the broad 
and rolling valley, the old couple lived 
happily, until one day something hap- 
pened. The wind blew and the rain fell. 
It rained as it never had rained before. The 
little stream became a torrent and the 


RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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rain fell in sheets of water. The old 
couple watched it from their window, and 
the dogs barked as the stream rose. 


This never had happened before, they 
thought, as the stream became a river, and 
the rain continued to lash against the 
window panes. The dogs had ceased to 
bark. They were whimpering now as they 
watched the water rise across their broad 
fields. One was lame, but he could hobble 
to the window; one was deaf, so he could 
not hear the rushing of the water; one was 
blind, so he could not see the torrents ris- 
ing about the house, but he could hear in 
the darkness the ceaseless fain pouring 
from the sky. 


It never had been like this before. The 
old couple sat up all night. The dogs 
snoozed noisily, as they felt safe for had 
they not their friends caring for them? 


The dawn broke with fearful brilliance 
across a watery world. The old couple’s 
house stood like a tiny island, isolated in 
the swirling torrents. The old dogs 
trembled, too frightened even to cry, while 
the old couple sat stupified. 


When across this broad water came 
bobbing a small launch. It was making 
for the house with a rescue crew aboard. 
With difficulty it drew up to the door, 
almost crushed against the veranda by the 
fury of the waves. 

“All aboard, quick,” shouted the men 
from the craft. 

The old couple rose, each carrying a dog, 
one was blind, one was deaf, and the lame 
dog hobbled in the rear. 

“Quick, leave your dogs behind,” shout- 
ed the rescue squad. 

Five minutes later the launch departed, 
swirling out into the rushing stream. The 
water was still rising, and in the boat's 
bow were two empty places. 

On their tiny island stood the old couple 
watching the departing boat. Beside them 
were the three dogs; one was lame, one 
was deaf, and one was blind, but what did 
that matter. 

A week later the water had receded and 
the Red Cross workers came wading 
through the mud up to their knees to 
reach the high knoll. They found the old 
couple inside the house. The food was 
gone, the fires were out, the water had 
lapped to the veranda’s edge. There in 
the parlour they sat with their three old 
dogs, one was lame, one was deaf, and 
one was blind; but what did that matter. 


Pigey-Back Trip for Pigeon 


By Vic Russell 


ENNY Lawrence, 10-year-old Camp- 

bell, Missouri, boy, has two pets 

which create a lot of interest as they 

go around town together. When Kenny 

decides to go the six blocks to his father’s 

garage, Chubby, his dog, and Micky, his 
pigeon, tag along. 

The pigeon often flies along, but Kenny 
has taught the bird to ride piggy-back on 
Chubby’s back. The dog followed Kenny’s 
father into the bank one day and Micky 
rode right along inside, too. 

The trio of pigeon, dog and 10-year-old 
boy is seen quite often walking along the 
streets of this small, Southeast Missouri 
town. Micky sometimes flits along beside 
the boy and his dog, not wishing to ride. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


By James Stanton 


IGURING prominently in our cele- 

bration of Easter, rabbits and chicks 
are the two creatures of the animal world 
identified most closely with this time of 
the year. It has often occurred to me to 
wonder why this was so. Very few people, 
probably, understand just what the con- 
nection is between these animals and one 
of the greatest festivals of the Christian 
religion. 

Perhaps the following Easter legend 
will serve to clear up the matter. 

It seems that one day, as a rabbit went 
for a quiet walk in the forest, he came 
upon a nest filled with eggs, but there was 
no hen in sight. After a futile search for 
her, he concluded a wary old fox must 
have made a meal of her. He realized how 
the mother hen must have worried over 
her eggs so he decided he would play the 
part of the Good Samaritan by trying to 
keep the eggs warm, and he huddled 
close on the hen’s nest all night. 

When he woke next morning, which, 
of course, was Easter, the nest was full 
of little yellow chicks. They knew no 
different and supposed the rabbit was their 
mother, and in consequence, turned to 
him to be sheltered and fed. The rabbit 
did not desert the little fellows, but went 
out into the woods every day and found 
food for the chicks and stayed with them 
at night to keep them warm. 

This legend comes to us from northern 
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—Photo A. J. Mueller. 


Two little bunnies see the ghost of the original Easter hares. 


Germany where the inhabitants used to 
have an Easter tree somewhat similar to 
our own Christmas tree, except that the 
decorations were different, the trimming 
being all colors of eggs. And that is the 
reason that a rabbit always stands guard 
over the huge nest of eggs at this Easter 
tree. The eggs are intended for all the 
children and grown folks, and they join 
hands for a frolic around the Easter tree, 
just as in this country, we join hands and 
sing carols around our Christmas tree. 
There is much fun and feasting all day 
long. 

This story may well explain why the 
bunny and chick joined the Easter parade 
long ago. Perhaps, however, the legend 
has its rise in ancient times, because the 
date of Easter is reckoned by the moon, 


which in turn reverts to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, in whose picture writing, the hare 
was used to indicate the word “moon.” 

There seems to be little connection, at 
first sight, until we consider that the hare 
and the moon are both nocturnal. Also, 
the Egyptians called the moon the “open- 
eyed watcher of skies,” which in their 
minds paralleled the fact that baby bun- 
nies are not born blind like kittens, but 
come into the world with their eyes wide 
open. 

And still another similarity is that the 
hare brings forth its young in thirty days, 
the same length of time as a lunar cycle. 

When the moon, therefore, became the 
determining factor in fixing the date of 
Easter, the hare came right along, too, 
and has been a symbol of Easter ever since. 
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Nellie takes her early morning walk to the cow shed 
knowing Puss will be waiting for her. 


Contentedly, Puss listens to the splashing of the milk, 
and purrs in harmony. 
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Photos by Gordon S. Smith 


farm hand has many chores and one of Nellie’s is to 
milk the cows twice a day. It is a lonely trek from the 
farmhouse to the cow shed at six in the morning. But once 


inside she is greeted by Puss, her milking overseer, and boss 
of all the farm animals. 


Please leave me some milk, Nellie! 


The reward for a patient cat is a dish of fresh milk. 
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NLESS in the know, tourists are apt to think they're seeing 

a “flying camel” as they gaze a few hundred yards to the 

north of U. S. Highway 60-70 west of the 150-populated town 

of Quartzsite, Arizona. Closer inspection reveals, however, that 

the seemingly air-borne replica of a camel stands on a platform 
supported by a pyramid of stone. 


Actually, the area is an early-day cemetery and here lies buried 
Hadji Ali, an Arab brought to Arizona with an army consign- 
ment of camels in 1856. His name was corrupted by the soldiers 
and pioneers to Hi Jolly. This memorial not only testifies to 
the high esteem held for him by the settlers and their descendants, 
but the humaneness that he bestowed upon the camel. 


In devising means to transverse the Great American Desert 
of our Southwest, the pre-Civil War Army of the United States 
concluded to experiment with the camel. Therefore, Jefferson 
Davis, Secretary of War (later to be president of the Confed- 
eracy), dispatched Army Major Henry C. Wayne and Navy 
Lieutenant D. D. Porter to Cairo, Smyrna and other Eastern 
cities to purchase some. On February 15, 1856, the Navy ship 
Supply left Smyrna for the United States carrying twenty camels 
of burden; nine dromedaries; three animals classified simply as 
“camels;” and a month old “calf,” type unknown. On Major 
Wayne’s “passenger list” was one Hadji Ali who, by his own ad- 
mission, was known around Smyrna as “one fine camel doctor.” 

The Supply docked at Indianola, Texas, and under the instruc- 
tion of the “camel doctor,” already nicknamed Hi Jolly, the 
camels were unloaded. From there, he superintended the drive 
westward. The caravan halted at army stations along the way 
for tests. They proved that three camels could carry a load 
which required six mules. And they could travel twice as fast 
as their long-eared brothers in burden. 


In spite of Hi Jolly’s tutelage, however, the pre-Civil War 
GI's didn’t take to the camel. They complained that he out- 
stubborned the hard-headed army mule; out-orneried the tough 
calvary horse of that day. Furthermore, as one corporal noted 
in his journal, “the beast was more willing to sink its teeth 
into any part of the soldierly anatomy coming within reach of its 
long neck.” Finally, army drivers became violently ill—‘sea- 
sickness,” the call books recorded—atop the sway-walking Ships 
of the Desert. 


Hi Jolly defended his charges, but increasing numbers of them 
turned up missing—shot along the line of march. With the out- 
break of the Civil War, some went to private concerns for trans- 
porting supplies to western mines, a few reached small zoos 
and menageries. Many were turned loose in the desert to fend 
for themselves. 

As a scout and packer, Hi Jolly remained with the army, 
and at the end of the Civil War he and a friend toured the 
region and bought a few of the camels the Indians had rounded 
up from the herd the army had set adrift. They planned to haul 
supplies to the mines in north central Arizona. But the miners 
threatened them with death “and worse” if they didn’t abandon 
the enterprise. “The sight of the camels,” one miner put it, 


“stampeded more horses and mules in the camps than a first 
class earthquake.” 


From then on, Hi Jolly prospected and rendered services to 
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Not a “flying camel,” but a memorial near Quartzsite, Arizona, 
to Hi Jolly, a pre-Civil War camel driver across the Great 


the settlers until his death in December, 1902. In his heart he 


was always a “camel doctor,” and the shrine honors him for his 
dedication. 
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Stormy Weather 


By James L. Jenks, Jr. 


UTSIDE, the night was inky black. 
The waves hissed past the great 
ocean liner like gigantic pythons writhing 
in the darkness. The ship herself was 
tossed and battered like an insolent pup 
on the horns of an enraged bull. As a 
boy of twelve, alone in my narrow bunk, 
the howling of the wind, the creaking and 
groaning of the vessel, its slow ascent over 
a mountain of water, the shuddering pause 
at the crest and then, propeller racing, 
the sickening plunge into the trough, 
brought on an ever increasing terror. 
Would the ship be able to stand the ter- 
rific pounding all through the night? 
Would she spring a leak and founder with 
all on board trapped like animals in a 
cage? What was that sound? As the 
ship rolled, even above the noise of the 
storm I could hear a grinding noise far 
below me in the hold; then a thud; a clang 
of metal; again, only the noise of the 
storm. 

Suddenly I realized what this new sound 
was—cargo adrift in the hold! In the sea 
stories I had read, this often spelled dis- 
aster. The repeated hammering of loose 
cargo battered steel plates until they burst 
asunder. Then, tons and tons of cold, 
green water would fill the hold, and the 
ship would start sinking. 

Would the water trickle in my open 
cabin door, or would it surge in like a 
giant wave? Where should I go? No one 
could live in a life boat in such a storm. 
Should I put on my life preserver which 
lay under my rocking bunk? 

Utterly miserable and afraid I longed 
for daylight and the company of my fellow 
passengers. And then, something warm 
and soft and furry jumped into the bunk 
beside me. Turning around daintily, pur- 
ring contentedly, Toby, the black kitten 
that had the run of the ship, snuggled 
down in my arms. Here at last was com- 
panionship. And Toby was not afraid. 
Maybe Toby knew the storm would lessen 
before morning. And if a little black cat 
was unconcerned over the situation, why 
maybe I could relax, too. 

And with the resilience of youth, kitten 
and boy were both soon fast asleep while 
the storm raged on. 
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Piping the Postman 


By Mabel 


T was a visitor in our home, a young 
Navy man, who first said that the dog 
next door “piped the postman over the 
side” each day, but we all say it now. And 
since the block we live in is on the sloping 
side of a hill, the parallel is not as absurd 
as one might imagine. 
We used to consider the dog's barking 
a nuisance, not stopping to realize that we 
depended on her somewhat the same way 
we did the alarm clock. We had casually 
mentioned the fact that she had a special 
bark for the postman, always. She herald- 
ed his apptdach in an unexcited sort of 
way, as if she were performing a duty 
which was expected of her, but which she 
could not put her ‘heart into. More often 
than not she would continue to lie in her 
favorite spot in the shade of the garage 


G. Shelton 


as he approached, while she sounded the 
alarm which began the instant he turned 
into our street. 

Then our guest on leave from the Navy 
chuckled and compared Bella’s heralding 
of the postman to an admiral being piped 
on board, and we saw things in their true 
perspective. We need never wonder if 
the postman has come without our knowl- 
edge. No unnecessary trips are made to 
the mailbox. And if anyone wonders if 
the mail has come, some of us are sure 
to say, “No. Bella hasn’t barked this morn- 
ing.” We will miss her dreadfully when 
she goes, and we hope that her mantle will 
fall on one of the younger dogs in the 
neighborhood, who should by this time 
have sense enough to let us know that the 
“postman cometh.” 
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Lost Your Pipe Lately? 


OGS that retrieve dead birds are fair- 

ly common but Wags is the first 

dog I know of to find a lost smoking pipe 

on a 100 acre farm and return it unharmed 
to his master. 

At the time, Wags and I had returned 
to the house after our daily walk around 
the farm. Part of our trek had been 
through a ten-acre alfalfa field where the 
legume was six inches high and thick as 
weeds. 

I settled in my easy chair and reached 
for my favorite pipe, an imported briar 
root. The pipe was gone. After days 
of fruitless searching I gave up and re- 
placed the lost pipe with another of a 
cheaper type. 

A few mornings ago when my wife 
opened the kitchen door, Wags was wait- 
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ing as usual for his breakfast. She no- 
ticed something strangely familiar between 
his front paws and called me to come to see 
a surprise. I dived for the object and 
hugged the dog all at the same time. It 
was my lost pipe! 

When Wags came to our home a year 
ago, I had never seen an animal in more 
pitiful condition. He was weak from 
starvation and would drag his skinny legs 
a few steps, then fall to the ground ex- 
hausted. 

Kind words and good food, however, 
soon rehabilitated Wags and after he re- 
gained his self respect and faith in humans, 
he became a friendly dog and popular 
with our neighbors. When unusually 
happy Wags swishes his long bushy tail 
so fast it looks like one big white blur. 


Help Wanted! 


By Mary H. Beam 


ey was a bright, warm, spring day. In 
fact, there was almost too much sun- 
shine, for the garden needed rain, and all 
the plants looked tired. Even the robins 
seemed discouraged about something. 

Recently, they had decided to make a 
new nest in the plum tree, and for several 
days they had worked busily and happily. 
But this morning, building was at a stand 
still. Mrs. Robin was hopping here and 
there, peering in odd places, looking for 
something, and growing crosser by the 
minute because she could not find it. 

As I watched, she pulled a beak full 
of grasses, and then she dropped them. 
As she hopped about, she found a twig, 
but she tossed it away as far as she could 
throw it. Scratching around under some 
bushes, she dug up a last year’s leaf. That, 
too, she peevishly threw away. 


I was watering the roots of some newly 
planted shrubbery, which was suffering 
from the drought, when I noticed Mrs. 
Robin watching me intently. 

I said to myself, “Why all this interest? 
The bird bath is full of fresh water, she 
certainly is not in need of a drink.” 

As I was returning to the house, I 
glanced back, and all the mystery was 
solved. For, there was Mrs. Robin, cram- 
ming her beak to overflowing with what 
she had been looking for all morning— 
nice, soft mud! 

Mrs. Robin was busy all afternoon. She 
flew down and up, down and up, from 
the tree to the ground and back again, 
each time, taking all the mud she could 
carry inside and on the outside of her long 
sharp bill. 

As the day drew hotter, a thin crust 
formed over the damp ground. Then I 
had to carry more water for Mrs. Robin. 
And, until there came a good, soaking 
rain, I saw to it, that Mrs. Robin was 
supplied with all the mud that she needed 
to complete her new house. 

When it was finished, the mud walls 
were hidden and protected by layers of 
coarse grass and weeds. A piece of news- 
paper was added for decoration. The in- 
side of the nest was a smooth, well rounded 
cup of clay, overlaid with a soft mattress 
of neatly woven grasses. 
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MOTHER PRO TEM 


When a mother cat lost all of her 
kittens at birth except one, then q 
died herself, Byrum, the Fracker’s 
family 8-month-old dachshund, took 
_over the job of “mother.” She does 
a very good job too according to Mrs. 
Milton Fracker of Jackson, Michigan. 
Byrum washes the kitten, keeps her 
warm and stands guard keeping the 
Fracker boys, Mike 8, Douglas 7, and 
Arthur 5, at a safe distance while 
they contemplate a name for the 
arrival.” 


—Photo by Fred Linley 


FELINE TUTOR 


Martin Summerfield of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 

is being “helped” with his studies by Sunny 

the family cat. Just how much studying is 
done only Sunny can divulge! 


—Photo by Melvin B. Summerfield 
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WE LOVE YOU ANYWAY 


Being a black sheep doesn’t always hurt, if everyone 
is as nice as this brand new white lamb is to his off 
color close relative. This spring seems to be the 
season for more than usual black sheep. But they 
don’t seem to care one bit. 


—Photo by Bob McGregor 


KEDJI GUARDS HIS SICK MASTER 


One morning when Pierre and his friend John were out for a walk 
in the sun on an East River dock in New York, Pierre was 
suddenly taken ill. John left Kedji to be on guard while he 
ran for help. Kedji is a German shepherd, loyal, alert and 
quick to understand. He would not let anyone come near Pierre, 
growling fiercely at anyone who approached. Now and then 
he whined and licked Pierre’s hands and face. When John 
returned with the doctor and stretcher bearers Kedji seemed to 
know all would be well. Pierre soon recovered from that illness 
and now whenever they go for a walk on that same dock Kedji 
stays close to his master. Perhaps he remembers and worries. 


bx 


-Photo by Gladys Chase Gilmore 
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Capitalists, 


the 
Animal 


World” 


By Robert M. Debevec 


H*" you lain awake nights ponder- 
ing on the question of who most 
deserves to inherit your property when you 
die? Are you undecided as to whom you 
will leave your fortune when you go to 
your reward? If the thought of some 
ungrateful heir squandering your hard- 
earned cash bothers you, perhaps you 
should follow the course that so many 
people have in the past. They left their 
money to animals. 

For example, the Count of Mirandole, 
who died in 1825, left a fortune to a pet 
carp whose silent companionship he had 
relished for many years. He had main- 
tained the fish in an elegant fountain in 
his hall and when the Count died, he made 
special provision for its care. In fact, a 
whole paragraph of his Will is devoted 
to instructions on the care and feeding of 
carp. 

This may seem difficult to believe, but 
what about the gal who left 70 pounds 
per year for her three goldfish with in- 
structions that they were to be identified 
as follows: One is bigger than the other 
two and these latter are easily recognized 
as one is fat and the other is lean. If the 
fish predecease me, the money is to be ex- 
pended on flowers which are to be placed 
on the graves of the goldfish.” 

Parrots and, more recently parakeets, 
have been the recipients of some nice 
legacies. 
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For instance, one lady left $500.00 in 
order to buy a new cage for her parakeet 
and $500.00 per year to be spent on its 
upkeep. 

Another good woman willed 100 
pounds per year for the keep of her parrot. 
The parrot was to be produced by the 
keeper once each year “to prove that the 
person tending it had not wrung its neck.” 

Animals have been left money, houses, 
and there are even cases where they have 
been left automobiles complete with 
chauffeur. In Los Angeles, a gentleman 
willed his dogs $30,000.00 in cash. 

In Columbus, Ohio, a man left a will 
which provided for the building and main- 
taining of a complete rest home for stray 
cats. 

Attached to his Will were blueprints for 
constructing the home. The plans includ- 
ed dormitories for the cats, a dining hall, 
an area for “conversation” and grounds 
for exercising. 

An auditorium was also to be included 
in the “Stray Cat Home” where the cats 
were to be assembled once each day to 
listen to an accordian, “which instrument 
most nearly approaches their natural 
voices.” The Will included provisions 
for paying a surgeon and two nurses who 
were to be on constant duty. 

Many people worry a great deal about 
what will happen to their pets after the 
owner dies, and consequently leave many 


detailed and specific instructions for their 
upkeep. 

For instance, a Madame Dupuis, who 
passed away in 1677 left 30 sous a month 
to her cats, “that they may be well fed. 
They must have, twice a day, meat soup 
of the quality usually served on table. 
. .. The bread must not be crumpled in 
the soup, but cut up into pieces about the 
size of hazel nuts, or they cannot eat it.” 

If you do decide to take care of your 
pets after you're gone, be sure to consult 
an attorney so that the Will is properly 
drawn. The courts will generally recog- 
nize a provision for the maintenance and 
care of animals as long as the bequest is 
reasonable and not capricious and there 
is a disposition of the money after the 
animal's death. 

The courts appreciate the sentimental 
feeings that some people have for their 
pets. For example, the following tender- 
hearted Will was declared perfectly valid. 
It was written by Sarah Smith, a New 
England spinster: 


“Pussy will not be with you long, 

But while she lives, do her no wrong. 
A mug of milk beside the fire, 

Will be the most that she’ll desire. 
This is my last and only will, 

(Unless I add a codicil! ) 

So, friends, be just and gentle with 

The memory of Sarah Smith!” 
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S a tiny black car turned the corner 
of a street, its door opened and 


closed sharply. The bang startled the 
silence of a hot summer night. My dog, 
Joey Brown, tugged at her leash and 
barked. I stopped walking and turned to 
see the car disappear, like a black bug 
flying through the gray curtain of heat 
that surrounded the town. 

Suddenly, I screamed with pain! Long 
sharp claws were climbing up my left leg 
to my shoulder, where a tiny ball of fluffy 
fur clung to me desperately. I saw that it 
was a very small kitten, rigid with terror. 
Joey Brown and I carried it home. 

It took a long time to persuade the little 
waif that it was in a house among friends. 
But after a while, it responded to our kind- 
ness. Joey Brown washed it and tried to 
nurse it like a mother, and I tried to teach 
it to lap up milk from a saucer. 

““Tiger Bright’ that will be her name,” 
I concluded. There was a lynx-like wild- 
ness about all her movements. She braced 
her feet in front, and stalked, rather than 
walked. I never dared to pick her up to 
pet her for quite some time. Those claws 
were the longest and sharpest I had ever 
felt. Her fur was short, striped in black, 
gray, white and gold, and beautifully soft 
like the finest silk. She kept it immacu- 
lately clean. The eyes were almost hu- 
man. They endeared me to her most of 
all. Large and wondering, they would 


question me with childish innocence; smile 
at me; fill with terror or wistfulness; or 
sparkle with playfulness. Later, I found 
myself watching them for one of her many 
sensitive moods. 

People terrified her. I tried to coax her 
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Tiger bright 


By Gertrude E. Metzler 


to be friendly, with them and once I 
thought I had succeeded. It was at Christ- 
mas. I persuaded her to let me carry her 
very gently to a guest and then I asked 
the girl to stroke her fur. Tiger Bright 
flattened her ears, turned her head, then 
jumped down and ran into the kitchen. 
When I got there she was sitting still and 
tall on the corner of the ironing board, 
with eyes slanting and tail lashing. “Thus 
far; no farther,” they said to me. I kept 
my distance. 

The kitten had an unusual way of sleep- 
ing. Rarely ever did she curl up on a 
comfortable chair or sofa. During the 
day, she preferred a closed book. There 
she would sit, tall on her haunches, for 
hours—with eyes closed, but with tail lash- 


Joey Brown, her one and only love. 


ing, lashing back and forth, sphinx-like— 
a wild thing dreaming wild dreams. 

For the night, we made her a warm 
bed in the woodshed, but she never slept 
there. She would climb up on a wooden 
shelf, high between the ceiling rafters. In 
the morning, when I opened the door to 
let her in, she would jump from the shelf 
to the top of the door; then onto my back; 
and cling there, while I carried her to the 
table. 

Breakfast has become a very special 
meal for Tiger Bright and me. My kit- 
chen table has a washable top, and there, 
on the corner at my right, Tiger sits, purr- 
ing. 


“Thus far; no farther.” 


The outside world has always frightened 
her. But she loves our house. She ex- 
plores all the shelves in the cupboards, the 
dresser drawers upstairs, the pigeon holes 
in my desk, and the books on the library 
table; but she never disturbs any of the 
growing plants. She will sit for hours on 
the window sill, watching the world go 
by, safe within the shelter of our own four 
walls. 

One summer, I bought her a litcle har- 
ness and leash; and lured her out on the 
veranda. But as soon as traffic got noisy, 
she crouched, trembling, and made for the 
house. Now, after four years with us, 
she will go outside once in awhile by her- 
self—but never to play with other cats, 
not even to visit over at the neighbors— 
just to run to the barn. She crawls inside, 
through an air space in the stone founda- 
tion. There she finds some secret enter- 
tainment, not known to anyone but her- 
self. 

But Joey Brown, our police dog who 
was with me on that hot summer night 
when we rescued Tiger Bright, seems to 
be her one and only love. 
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The following editorial appeared in the 
Boston Herald, January 24, 1957. We 
heartily recommend it to our readers. 

Editor 
3 ie capacity of the human being to 
extend a civilized charity to his less 
fortunate brothers of the animal kingdom 
is all but unlimited. Man in his wisdom 
has decided that meat animals should be 
slaughtered according to the most refined 
techniques of recent history. To the hog, 
the lamb and the cow, we now apply the 
finest fruits of a century that has seen 
Dachau and Belsen and Budapest. 

Scientific progress: most calves, sheep, 
lambs and pigs are hauled up by a chain 
around one hind leg and sent struggling 
to the sticker who thrusts a knife into the 
conscious animal’s throat and leaves it to 
bleed to death. 

Advancement: the pork industry alone 
loses $3 million annually in bruised meat 
as a direct result of hanging and kniving 
fully conscious animals that struggle in 
the painful and terrifying process, causing 
welts, hemorrhage and dislocation of 
bones. 

Culture: the collective screams of pain 
of lambs and sheep. 

We may be proud of our achievement 
in this field, for the old-time shepherd and 
farmer with his clumsy, barbarous ways 
could seldom dispatch more than one or 
two animals at a time in this fashion. Our 
abattoirs are the glory of the civilized 
world, and we can only regret that Herr 
Himmler, the generally recognized au- 


thority in these matters, could not give us 
the benefit of his superior knowledge. His 
spirit still inspires us. 

Anyone who has visited a standard pack- 
ing plant and has heard the animals shriek- 
ing in agony, seen them dangling from 
one leg, sometimes breaking their own 
pelvis in their writhing, can realize the 
scope of our attainment in dealing with the 
problems of slaughter. We are, of course, 
the richest nation on earth and it is a 
period of plenty. 

There is, however, a faction in Congress 
opposed to the current “humane” Ameri- 
can methods of slaughtering animals. In 
the words of Representative Dawson, of 
Utah, they would like “to bring to an end 
—as quickly as possible—the status quo— 
a status quo that is indefensible and a status 
quo that has been a status too long.” 

A Congressional tour of packing houses 
last summer disclosed there was only one 
packer in the nation, Hormel, that spared 
hogs by first rendering them unconscious. 

The poll axe and the scalding tank have 
been the symbols of 20th century civiliza- 
tion. Yet, if Congress passes humane 
slaughter legislation at this session, much 
will have been accomplished to curb 
misery. And, perhaps, much for the hu- 
man spirit as well. The toleration of the 
poll axe is an evidence of a deeper social 
ill than mere inefficiency. Across our 
vaunted prosperity and liberty is written 
an awful slogan: “After all, they’re only 
animals.” 

But are they, really? 


Hero Awarded High Honor for Bravery 


R. Eric H. Hansen, President of our 
two Societies presented a silver 
medal, the Society’s highest award, to 
George E. Stevens, Steward at the Water- 
town Yacht Club, for his outstanding 
bravery in rescuing a dog which had fallen 
into the icy waters of the Charles River 
in Watertown. 
Mr. Stevens, who is sixty-nine years old, 
effected the rescue by inching his way for- 
ward in a row boat, using the oar to break 
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up the ice, an operation which took nearly 
two hours. Upon reaching the exhausted 
animal, he pulled him out of the freezing 
water and brought him safely back to 
shore. The dog soon after was claimed 
by his grateful owner. 

Kind people everywhere will applaud 
this action. Perhaps Mr. Stevens did not 
risk his life, but he showed a compassion 
for the dog’s plight which could not go 
unrewarded. 


Black hole where pigs were lodged. 


On the Job 


A ING on a complaint, Officer Har- 
old G. Andrews of our Cape Cod 
Branch investigated a case where it was 
alleged that a number of pigs were poorly 
sheltered and given an insufficient amount 
of feed. 

Officer Andrews found upon investiga- 
tion thirty-eight pigs, of which number 
ten were dead. All the animals were thin 
with very poor shelter. The death of the 
ten animals was attributed to the fact that 
the shelter was so small for the number 
of pigs that they lay on each other thereby 
suffocating those on the bottom. Check- 
ing at the grain store, it was found that 
the offender was only buying 100 pounds 
of corn a week. 


The officer applied to the court for a 
complaint and the offender was brought 
before Judge Gershom D. Hall. The de- 
fendent pleaded not guilty, but was found 
guilty and sentenced to two months in the 
House of Correction in Barnstable. The 
sentence was suspended for two weeks in 
order to give the man time to dispose of 
his animals or be held in violation of pa- 
role. 

The above case is a good illustration of 
the work our Society's agents do daily in 
our many branches which are strategically 
spaced throughout the State to give the 
most efficient service to all suffering ani- 
mals. 
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Book Reviews 


Title: THE GREAT MIGRATIONS 

Author: Georges Blond 

Publisher: The Macmillan Company, 
translated by Frances Frenaye 

Price: $4.00 

This is a very absorbing book because 
it intelligently covers and discusses one of 
the great mysteries of nature: What causes 
certain creatures to migrate every year 
without fail? This question has puzzled 
mankind ever since he became aware of 
such a phenomenon, and as Mr. Blond 
points out, even today this remains a high- 
ly controversial issue. 

The author cleverly combines scientific 
observation with narration, and the result 
is a book both enlightening and entertain- 
ing. Upon reading along, one becomes 
aware of the many unsolved mysteries in 
nature and of the magnitude of an un- 
explainable impulse of a species that often- 
times bring about the deaths of many of 
its members. 

The reader cannot help but feel awe- 
stricken as he turns the final page of this 
book, for here is a story that reminds us 
once again of the presence of a being far 
superior to human intelligence. 


Title: BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
Author: Marguerite Grumme 
Publisher: Marguerite Grumme, 3830 
Humphrey Street, St. Louis 16, Miss- 
ourt 
Price: $1.00 
Parliamentary law was a long time in 
coming to its present form. It has pecu- 
liarities that sometimes seem annoying to 
a group of people gathered to carry out 
some worthwhile purpose. Yet these are 
the rules our society recognizes as the 
proper form in which we shall act as a 
group. They are supposed to guarantee 
that courtesy and justice shall apply to all. 
Further, to avoid chaos, one thing should 
be considered at a time, the minority heard 
and the majority rule. This is democracy. 
No club officer or member who doesn’t 
know parliamentary procedure should be 
without this volume. It will save untold 
hours of needless lost motion and oil the 
wheels of any business meeting. Highly 
recommended. 
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O honor those employes who have 

faithfully served its interests for 
twenty-five years or more, our Society re- 
cently organized its Quarter Century Club, 
presenting a certificate of membership to 
each member. 


Upon being informed of these plans, a 
generous friend of the Society asked that 
he be allowed to sponsor an annual din- 
ner for this group so that he might have 
a part in honoring these workers who have 
helped so materially in making the or- 
ganization a living monument to its found- 
er and an integral part in the welfare of 
Massachusetts. 


President Hansen presided at the first 
meeting, presenting the certificates and 
complimenting each member on his years 
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of service. Members in the new Club are 
as seen in the picture: 

(Seated, left to right) Dr. Rudolph H. 
Schneider, Veterinarian-in-Charge of our 
Northampton Street Animal Clinic (36 
years); William H. Sline, Purchasing De- 
partment, Massachusetts S.P.CA. (39 
years); President Eric H. Hansen; Miss 
Aline P. Wharton, Appointment Service 
Receptionist, Angell Memorial Hospital 
(33 years); Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, Chief 
of Staff, Angell Memorial Hospital (31 
years). 

(Standing, left to right) Harold G. 
Andrews, Prosecuting Officer, Massachu- 
setts S.P.C.A. (31 years); Dr. Alexander 
R. Evans, Chief of Staff, Rowley Mem- 
orial Hospital (26 years); Joseph E. Has- 
well, Superintendent, Nevins Farm (31 
years); Herman N. Dean, Chief Prosecut- 
ing Officer, Massachusetts S.P.C.A. (31 
years); Owen W. Downhill, Supervisor, 
Rowley Memorial Hospital (25 years); 
Howard Willand, Prosecuting Officer, 
Massachusetts S.P.C.A. (30 years); Albert 
A. Pollard, Director of Education, Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, (31 
years). Unable to be present were: Harold 
Marena, Operating Room Supervisor, An- 
gell Memorial Hospital (32 years); War- 
ren M. Yanarella, Supervisor, Angell .Me- 
morial Hospital (30 years). . 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 
Hi again! Well, here it is April . . . the month 
@}? with many exciting events. Perhaps you will see your 
\% first robin and then Easter is this month and that 
*) means new things happen to the ground, the trees and 
flowers. There are many things to look forward to 
and many delightful experiences. Won't you write me about 
your experiences? I would love to hear about your fun, your 
pets and how you have learned how to-be-kind-to-animals. I'll 
be watching for your letters. Remember my name is B-K-T-A. 
( Be-Kind-To-Animals ) . 


APRIL’S BKTA CHARACTER 


Pick Key 


This is Pickkey. Poor Pickkey .. . he is all body as he 
has worn out his hands picking up pets and teasing them. 
And... he picks them up the improper way—under their 
tummies without any support. I wonder how he would 
like to be picked up by his fat little tummy? Poor Pickkey, 
he'll never learn. You aren’t a Pickkey are you? 


Mr. Turtle 


By Alan Craig 

A queer little fellow 

As everyone knows — 
He carries his house 

Wherever he goes. 
So it doesn’t matter 

How far he may roam — 
When he pulls in his head, 


Mr. Turtle is home! 


‘Jaddip ‘“Jaavam ‘Jaiad 
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All Good Pals 


By Carol Lee Becherer (age 13) 


SUALLY people get dogs for Christmas and rabbits for 
Easter, but not us. A year and a half ago for Christmas 
we got a soft, furry rabbit straight from the magician’s hat. We 
named her Snowball because she was all white and because of 
the season. Then when Easter rolled around we got a puppy 
from a man my father knew. She was just a mutt and the oddest 
looking dog you ever saw. She was all white except for a big 
black spot around each eye. What else could we call her but 
clown! 

That winter we kept them both in the basement of our home 
and soon they got to be the best of friends. They ate out of 
the same dishes and slept together in the same box. We would 
go downstairs to pet the rabbit and the dog would come and climb 
all over us to try to get more attention, and vice-versa. 

Now one year later they still love each other except for one 
difficulty—the rabbit had little bunnies and is clown jealous! 
When we go near the rabbit cage, Clown faces the opposite 
direction and as she lays there and sighs, I'll bet she is thinking, 
“When I was in the basement I used to have to get between 
everybody and one rabbit. Now I have to get between every- 
body and twelve rabbits. P.S. Anybody want a rabbit ??? 


Make-a-Rhyme 


By Marianne Ketchum 


He is the messenger of spring. 

“Cheer-up, cheer-up” he seems to sing. 
O’er some fat worm his head is bobbing. 
He is our gay red-breasted —— — — 


Draw a picture with this “Animalque” as part of the drawing. 
The theme of your picture should be—Be-Kind-To-Animals, 
They-Have-Feelings-Too. Mail your drawing and a few sentences 
explaining your thought behind the picture to: Children’s Editor, 
Our DuMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. We 
will publish the drawing we feel has the best thought about 
kindness to animals. 
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Tommy is my name and I am hanging a b— — — h— — — 
— because this month is A——— — and A—— — — is 
the beginning of S—- — — — — . The song b——— — will 
soon return from the s —-—— — — where they spent the w — — 
——-—. I hope some family of either r ————— or 
o———— will build their nest in my b——— h— 


Our Pigeons 


Betty Jean Kenney (age 10) 


NE day my brother came home with two baby pigeons and 

said that a boy was going to let them loose in the park. 

But they were too small and might have been eaten by a cat. 

We took care of them. The first time we let them out another 

pigeon came and one of our pigeons jumped all over her. We 

think it was their mother. After two days the mother did not 
come back. Then we made a pen for them. 

Now they are grown pigeons but will not go away. They 
even eat out of our hands. They try to get in the window but 
we do not let them in. We give them exercise every day. They 
are spoiled because one day I gave them some peanut butter. 
Now they get it a lot. We feed them corn kernels, bread, water, 
and milk with a little bird seed in it. Then we give them some 
hard bread crumbs. I hope they will never go away. 
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Bird Quiz 
By Alfred I. Tooke 


What wading bird is a machine for heavy lifting? 

What mud-nest-building bird is a gulp? 

What bird is a piece of an old-fashioned country fence? 
What high-flying, sweet-singing bird is a prank or merry 
adventure? 

What bird is a nice, restful talk with a friend? 

What graceful swimming bird is a brass band musician? 
What bird is a cloth maker? 

What bird is a clothes maker? 


What swimming and diving bird is a utensil for drinking 
from? 


10. What long-legged bird is an army officer? 


= 


AC KOSS = 


1, ONE HUNDRED FiFTY= 
Roman Numeral. | 
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6. Four Pecks - ABBY. [3.CHURCH- ABBV. 
7. TRE oF A NEEOLE.|4, FRee DIT. 


9. PuBLic VERicLe. MEANING "UNDER. 
IL. PROFoUND REVERENCE. |8. MYSELF. 
I2. PAST TENSE OF *SEE* OURSELVES. 
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Household Pets 


N a recent whirlwind two-week trip 

through three European countries, 

I made it one of my concerns to find out 

as much as I could, in the limited time at 

my disposal, about the household pets of 
Europe and their place in society. 

I learned that you can take your dog 
almost anywhere in London, even on buses, 
provided that the conductor has no objec- 
tion, and that the Swiss keep their cats 
safely at home during the tourist season 
because of the heavy traffic on streets and 
highways. In Paris, I saw people airing 
not just one, but two plump, well-brushed 


This French coquette peers coyly at the 
camera. 


dogs in the Tuileries Gardens. I noticed 
no lean and hungry strays in any of the 
countries I visited. 


From observation of the animals that 
I met briefly during the busy days of sight- 
seeing, I drew several interesting conclus- 
ions. 


For example, I noticed that animals who 
live in palaces expect to be treated with the 
respect due royalty. While in England, I 
was brash enough to point my camera at 
a queenly Maltese cat who was promenad- 
ing in the courtyard of Windsor Castle. 
When I said coaxingly, “Nice kitty, look 
this way,” she rebuffed me with an af- 
fronted stare, and swept haughtily away. 
Like Queen Victoria she was not amused. 


Neither was the large, tiger-striped tom 
(a cat of truly regal mien) whom I tried 
to capture on film in the garden of the 
royal castle at Fontainebleau near Paris. 
With measured tread he stole majestically 
onward until he disappeared into the shrub 
bery. 

Another conclusion which I drew from 
available evidence is that animals who 
frequent French or Italian restaurants are 
never undernourished. I remember a very 
sleek black cat who was reclining luxur- 
iously upon a tray on a small table near 
the entrance of a little Italian restaurant in 
London’s Soho district. He appeared to 
be as replete as I was with the good mines- 


Democracy at the Bird-Bath . =. 


ETWEEN our house and the Smith 
College Nursery School stretches a 
spacious green lawn, bordered on our side 
by a row of shrubs—honeysuckle, syringa, 
and a small mountain ash tree among 
them. In this shady back court our hos- 
tess has set up, at two levels, a homemade 
drinking fountain and bird-bath, from 
which, many times a day, birds come, eager 
to drink the water, kept pure and fresh 
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by frequent refillings. Always there are 
a few sparrows, starlings, the iridescent 
grackles; occasionally robins, a few rauc- 
ous blue jays, the musical thrushes, and— 
once or twice—actually a hummingbird. 
It is a democratic gathering, to which, oc- 
casionally, a chattering squirrel and the 
shyest of chipmunks add variety. 

At all seasons the bird-bath, visible from 
our windows, is a source cf pleasure to us 


By Mary Elizabeth Langan 


trone and veal scallopini, because he 
scarcely had the energy to cock an ear when 
I stroked him. 

In Paris I made friends with Gaston a 
soulful-eyed boxer, who often dines with 
his family at Chez Jean, a tiny restaurant 
near the Boulevard de l’'Opera. Gaston 
is a canine table hopper. He stands 
patiently beside you until you smuggle him 
a tidbit from your plate. Then he moves 
on to another table. No one who eats at 
Jean’s appreciates Madame Jean’s inspired 
cookery more than Gaston does. 

An English cat whom I would have 
liked to meet, but whose story I got second- 
hand from a fellow tourist, makes his home 
in the railroad station at Liverpool. My in- 
formant said that, when he saw that she 
had no food for him, he gave her what 
she described as a “very pale look,” and 
paid her no further attention. It seems 
that the commuters who pass through the 
station every day feed him so well that he 
can’t be persuaded to live anywhere else, 
although several people would like to 
adopt him. 

It was heartening to find that the ani- 
mals of Europe seem to be held in such 
high regard by nearly everyone. From my 
encounters with them, I am led to draw 
one last conclusion—that, no matter what 
his native country may be, an animal’s 
happiest and most secure home is in the 
heart of a human friend. 


* By Leonora Branch 


residents. It is clearly seen from dining- 
room and kitchen. As a source of interest 
and mealtime conversation, the bird-bar, 
its code strictly temperance, has proved in- 
valuable. The birds, the dogs, we human- 
beings, all enjoy it. With no outlay be- 
yond our hostess’ enthusiastic attentions, 
the Lodge bird-bath has come to represent 
to us spectators, democracy fostered 
through hospitality. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of ‘Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


S. P.C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —— Northampton Branch 


Choice of 
ASSORTED 


Mail to: 
Box 372 

Mass. No. of packages ................ Amount enclosed §................::000 


Please Check choice above. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was bein with 
the material in POPULAR . look’ 
forward to the next 11 issues.’’—Mrs. "Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 


1 yr., $3; $5 
Specializing: Veterina 


reeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philedelphia 3, Pa. 


Don't Miss Out 


Our brand new 1956 Bound 
Volume of Our DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.25. 

Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Lite $500.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 


5.00 
Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Ine. 
Buneral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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ler Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 
learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


Have Met 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 
renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August. Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with yeur check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. Our special price is good only when ac- 


companied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for ................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1957 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


| 
NAME 
ST RECT 
COTY 
(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
YOUR 
COTY 
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